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NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

■H  ROUGH  the  enterprise  of  our  transatlantic 
brethren,  the  most  important  publication 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  connection  with 
modern  etchings  has  just  been  brought  out. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer,  who  has  “projected” 
and  edited  this  work,  visited  London  and  Paris  early  in  the 
year,  and  commissioned  fifteen  of  the  principal  English  and 
French  etchers  of  original  work  to  execute  special  plates  ex¬ 
clusively  for  his  publication — “A  Portfolio  of  Autograph 
Etchings.”*  Although  there  are  a  few  etchers  whose  names 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  on  the  list — such  as 
J.  C.  Hook  and  Colin  Hunter  for  England,  and  L^on 
Lhermitte  for  France — still  this  collection  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  a  representative  work  of  the  schools  of  the  two  countries. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  English  plates  form  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  set  of  the  two  as  regards  subject,  but  with  respect  to 
technique,  the  French,  especially  Maxime  Lalanne,  show  a 
greater  knowledge.  The  first  plate,  by  Se)maour  Haden, 
entitled  “  The  Village  Ford,”  is  an  example  of  pure  etching ; 
the  second,  by  Hubert  Herkomer,  is  “  The  Welsh  Shepherd’s 
Daughter,”  with  a  lamb  in  her  arms,  coming  down  the  side 
of  a  hill  and  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky; 
in  the  next,  “Whitby  by  Night,”  by  David  Law,  a  good 
example  of  the  artist’s  style,  the  dark  clouds  and  the  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  water  are  exceptionally  good.  “  At  the  Sign  of 
the  Wheatsheaf”  is  after  a  picture  painted  by  Heywood 
Hardy  in  1879,  representing  a  country  squire  of  the  last 
century  on  horseback  stopping  at  a  roadside  inn  to  treat  a 
friend  to  a  mug  of  ale.  R.  S.  Chattock’s  plate  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  collection ;  besides  displaying  a  sound  know¬ 
ledge  of  etching,  the  artist  always  infuses  poetic  senti¬ 
ment  and  feeling  into  his  works.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  the  park  of  Aston  Hall,  near  Birmingham.  The  next 
etching,  “The  Ferry  Inn,”  by  Robert  W.  Macbeth,  ranks 
with  the  previous  one  as  being  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
portfolio;  it  is  the  most  interesting.  It  represents  an  inn 
beside  one  of  those  horse  ferries  with  which  one  so  fre¬ 
quently  meets  in  Norfolk.  The  contribution  to  the  series 
by  Axel  Herman  Haig,  “The  Pulpit  of  San  Fermo  Mag- 
giore,  at  Verona,”  is  a  fair  example  of  this  etcher’s  accurately- 
drawn  picturesque  architectural  subjects.  “  On  the  Thames 
at  Richmond  ”  is  the  title  of  J.  Lumsden  Propert’s  plate. 
James  Tissot  contributes  “  In  the  Sun,”  a  pleasing  effect 
of  children  on  the  lawn  of  an  ordinary  London  garden  with 

*  “A  Portfolio  of  Autograph  Etchings,”  published  by  James  Osgood' 
and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S. 


brick  walls  in  a  bright  sunlight.  “  The  B^ar,”  by  James 
Legros,  is  an  example  of  this  artist’s  slight  but  powerful 
work,  and  will  please  the  lovers  of  this  school  of  etching, 
whose  productions  at  least  can  not  be  admired  for  beauty. 
“  A  Souvenir  of  Trouville,”  by  Maxime  Lalanne,  is  the  best 
of  the  French  portion  of  the  publication,  and  is  a  good 
representative  plate  of  this  prolific  etcher’s  work.  “The 
King  Drinks,”  by  A.  Lan^on,  is  a  fine  drawing  of  a  lion,  but 
the  background  and  the  effect  of  moonlight  are  not  quite  suc¬ 
cessful.  “  In  the  Woods,”  by  Adolphe  Martial,  is  a  scene  in 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  with  idyllic  young  women 
gathering  faggots.  “  Ducks  at  Play,”  by  Felix  Bracquemond, 
a  study  of  ducks  in  the  water  with  a  background  of  reeds, 
treated  in  a  Japanese  style  without  regard  to  perspective,  is 
a  fanciful  plate.  “A  Normandy  Pastoral,”  after  the  style  of 
Van  Marke,  by  Charles  Courtry,  completes  the  series. 

Altogether  this  collection  of  etchings,  besides  representing 
the  characteristic  manipulation  of  each  individual  artist,  goes 
far  to  exemplify  the  present  condition  of  the  art  of  etching 
in  England  and  France. 

The  portfolio  is  accompanied  by  “biographical  and  de¬ 
scriptive  text,”  which  gives  an  interesting  account  of  these 
painter-etchers;  but  it  is  written  rather  in  the  style  of  an 
American  “interviewer.”  By  far  the  most  important  and 
useful  portion  of  the  letterpress  is  the  introduction  by  R.  S. 
Chattock,  which  treats  of  the  scope  and  function  of  etching, 
and  the  revival  of  the  art. 

We  have  received  Set  No.  23  of  the  second  series  of  Dr. 
Evershed’s  “Etcher’s  Rambles,”*  the  first  series  of  which 
appeared  nearly  two  years  ago.  Only  one  hundred  copies 
of  these  etchings  have  been  issued ;  and  each  plate  is  signed 
and  numbered.  The  set  before  us  is  well  printed  on  Cres- 
wick  paper,  mounted  and  protected  by  sunk  mounts,  and 
preserved  in  a  workmanlike  portfolio. 

These  nine  plates  were  done,  the  artist  tells  us,  on  “  some 
leisure  evening  hours  in  the  summer  months”  of  1880: 
they  were  drawn  direct  from  nature  and  were  bitten  in  at 
home.  “One  result  of  this  method  of  work  is,”  says  Dr. 
Evershed,  “  that  the  subjects  so  drawn,  are  always  ‘  reversed  ’ 
in  printing;  hence  it  follows,  that  if  it  is  desired  to  see  them 
exactly,  they  should  be  placed  before  a  mirror,  and  then  the 
image  reflected  in  the  glass  shows  the  subject  as  it  is  on 
copper,  and  as  seen  by  the  etcher  when  making  his  draw¬ 
ing.”  To  this  we  would  add  that  by  most  people  “it  is 

•  “An  Etcher’s  Rambles.”  Second  Series.  The  Thxunes.  A  Col¬ 
lection  of  Nine  Etchings  from  Nature,  by  Arthur  Evershed.  T.  Maclean, 
London,  1881. 
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desired  to  see  them  exactly,”  whether  it  be  to  recall  a  place 
they  know,  or  to  gain  an  idea  of  a  spot  they  have  never 
visited,  and  further  that  had  Dr.  Evershed,  for  the  hour  or 
so  that  he  drew  on  copper,  used  the  mirror  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  to  students  of  his  etchings,  then  the  latter  might  have 
been  spared  the  trouble  of  following  his  advice.  Reversing- 
mirrors  for  etching  from  nature  have  been  in  use  among 
artists,  at  all  events  since  the  time  of  Claude  Lorrain. 

But  this  is  but  a  slight  matter  in  comparison  with  artistic 
qualities,  and  Dr.  Evershed’s  plates  are,  we  think,  preferable 
to  etchings  made  in  the  studio  from  drawings.  They  are,  in 
truth,  studies  from  nature,  and  every  line  of  them  bears 
testimony  to  their  truthfulness  and  to  the  freshness  and 
*  simplicity  of  their  reproduction. 

•  Plate  I.  shows  us  the  London  Stone  at  Staines,  with  two 
rows  of  poplar  trees  in  the  background.  The  next  three 
etchings  are  all  views  of  Kingston.  No.  II.  is  taken  from 
the  Middlesex  shore  (or  perhaps  from  a  boat  moored  in 
mid  stream)  above  the  bridge,  looking  across  to  Burgoine’s 
boat-yard,  with  the  tower  of  Kingston  church  rising  in  the 
background.  No.  III.,  also  taken  from  the  towpath  side, 
but  a  hundred  yards  or  so  higher  up,  is  a  pleasing  view 
of  the  quay  and  houses  behind  it,  which  lie  between  Kings¬ 
ton  town  and  the  parade  at  Surbiton.  From  a  little  higher 
up  stream,  must  have  been  taken  Plate  No.  IV.,  which 
is  a  view  of  Kingston  bridge  with  the  piers  of  the  South- 
Western  Railway  bridge  just  showing  underneath  it.  This 
is  a  very  picturesque  view ;  but  it  is,  we  fancy,  rather  spoilt 
by  the  intense  blackness  of  the  rushes  in  the  foreground, 
which  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  To 
No.  V.,  “Isleworth,  from  St.  Margaret’s,"  we  award  the 
palm.  It  is  a  charming  view,  well  chosen  at  a  bend  in  the 
river ;  Isleworth  church  stands  in  the  background  towards 
the  centre.  The  black  poplars  on  the  right  are  drawn  and 
etched  with  -much  feeling  and  tenderness.  Plate  VI.  is 
Syon  House,  taken  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  Plate  VII. 
represents  a  row  of  houses  at  Brentford.  Plate  VIII.,  which 
after  Plate  V.  pleases  us  most,  shows  “G.  Williams’s"  at 
Kew  Bridge,  in  bright  sunlight :  we  are  led  to  fancy  that 
this  plate  was  drawn  earlier  in  the  day  than  the  others,  or 
when  the  sun  was  more  powerful.  No.  IX.  is  the  view  of  a 
place  of  which  we — who  are  perhaps  more  familiar  with  the 
Upper  Thames — plead  entire  ignorance.  Strand-on-the-Green, 
we  find  on  reference,  is  just  below  Kew  Bridge.  As  seen  in 
the  etching,  it  has  a  refreshing  old-world  appearance,  free 
from  modem  improvements. 

These  nine  etchings  are  worthy  examples  of  Dr.  Evershed’s 
best  work.  Their  chief  characteristics  are  direct  inspiration 
from  Nature,  tenderness  of  touch,  careful  finish,  combined 
with  a  freedom  from  over-elaboration,  simplicity  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  light  and  shadow. 

The  next  series  of  “  Etcher’s  Rambles,”  will,  we  expect,  be 
taken  from  Southwold,  where  Dr.  Evershed  was  very  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  the  use  of  the  needle  for  several  weeks  during 
this  last  summer.  The  town  offers  ample  subject  for  such 
studies,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
“  Rambles.” 


A  COLLECTION  of  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer 
is  now  on  view  in  the  gallery  of  the  Fine  Art  Society.  It 
consists  of  102  pictures  lent  by  their  several  owners,  and 
proofs  of  all  his  etchings,  a  list  of  which  we  gave  in  our 


obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Palmer  in  July.  The  catalogue  con¬ 
tains  a  brief  memoir  condensed  from  a  biography  by  his 
son,  and  an  extremely  interesting  series  of  “  Notes  on  some 
Pictures,  Drawings  and  Etchings  by  Samuel  Palmer,”  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens. 


The  Fine  Art  Society  will  shortly  publish  a  Biography  of 
the  late  Mr.  Palmer,  by  his  son  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer.  It  will 
contain  the  artist’s  etching  of  “  Christmas,’’  and  several  auto¬ 
types  and  wood  engravings.  The  edition  is  to  be  limited  to 
500  copies.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  got  out  before 
Christmas. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

XI. — On  Printing  (continued). 

Among  other  English  papers,  a  very  serviceable  one  is 
that  upon  which  the  ordinary  prints  of  “  The  Etcher  ” 
are  printed.  It  is  easily  managed,  readily  damped  by 
sponging,  and  is  of  a  pleasant  tone,  and  its  slightly  ribbed 
surface  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  smoothness  of  the  plate 
mark.  It  is,  moreover,  suitable  for  almost  every  kind  of 
etching.  A  more  costly  paper  is  Whatman’s  drawing  paper, 
which  is  especially  adapted  to  bring  out  powerful  and  rich 
plates,  and  a  still  more  expensive  one — the  cream  of  English 
papers — is  Whatman’s  “  vellum  ”  paper.  This  admits  of  the 
utmost  richness  in  heavy  work,  and  its  exquisite  surface  gives 
an  especial  charm  to  passages  of  a  more  delicate  and  tender 
character,  but  it  is  whiter  than  the  common  Whatman.  The 
latter  is  a  hard  paper,  and  is  not  easily  damped,  requiring 
very  long  soaking,  and  to  be  passed  through  the  press — 
several  sheets  together,  between  two  plates  of  zinc — with 
light  pressure.  This  insures  thorough  and  uniform  damp¬ 
ing,  while  the  excess  of  moisture  is  driven  out  The  “vellum” 
paper  is  softer,  and  takes  up  water  freely,  and  it  may  be 
damped  by  mere  sponging.  Much  of  the  old  English  and 
Dutch  paper,  from  which  the  size  has  perished,  is  most 
valuable  for  the  printing  of  etchings,  having  acquired  from 
age  a  delightful  tone,  and  showing  generally  a  strong  water¬ 
mark  which  adds  to  its  picturesque  character.  A  modem 
Dutch  paper  by  Van  Gelder  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
appearance,  but  somewhat  over-sized.  The  size,  however, 
can  be  sufficiently  removed  by  soaking  the  sheets  in  tepid 
water,  and  passing  them  through  the  press  as  before  described. 

In  the  present  day  a  preference  is  often  shown  for 
Japanese  paper — a  term  that  includes  a  large  number  of 
very  dissimilar  products,  both  in  colour  and  texture — some 
being  of  a  soft  velvety  character,  yielding  excellent  results 
with  every  kind  of  work,  while  others  are  so  harsh  and  “  dry  ” 
that  no  amount  of  “  treatment  ”  in  wiping  the  plate  will 
avail  to  render  the  proofs  other  than  thin  and  staring.  The 
high  reputation  of  Japanese  paper  seems  to  have  been 
originally  due  to  a  certain  silkiness  which  the  manufacture 
of  former  years  succeeded  in  imparting  to  its  surface,  and  it 
is  said  that  silk  was  formerly  used  in  making  it. 

{To  be  continued!) 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  o/Thz  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


